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Legionnaires! — Here’s a special chance to get 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE MAGAZINES 


at greatly reduced prices 
By ordering through American Legion Weekly! 


























| wt Golden Book’ ... 

with Good Housekeeping® - 
with McCall’s  —ggeues enabed 4A 
with Red Boo! - 
with Review - Reviews* ante 
with Smart Set* .............-.....--- 
with American .... 
with Harper’s Magazine -.. autin 
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with American -.....------.------ $5.50 
with Cosmopolitan* . 6.00 
with Country Life -.. ...- 8,00 
with Golden Book* ~........... 6.00 
with Harper’s Bazar* ---..... 7.00 
with Harper’s Magazine ..... 7.00 
with Child Life -  * 
with Garden Magazine 6.00 





Harper’s Bazar 


with C litan* 

with Good Wousckecping® 

with Harper’s Magazine... 

with Vogue........- cabaloraauess at 
with Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and American*.. 8.00 





with Cosmopolitan an 
Good Housshecping” mae 
with Theatre - 8.00 





| MoToR BoatinG 





with Cosmopolitan® ...........- $6.00 
with ..- 6.00 
with - 7.00 
with Country 8.00 


International Studio 


we Cosmopolitan* ~---ee- $9.00 
with Good oucckeeping? - . 9.00 
with Harper’s Bazar - 10.00 
with Arts & Decoration -....-12.00 


6. 
with Cosmopolitan and 
Good Housskeeping® 9. 
with Red Book . . 6 
with with McCall’ 8 Magazine -. -- 4. 
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Canadian and foreign Pestase extrawhen 


*Publishers require that subscriptions 


AVE money and help the Legion—both at 
S the same time. We have made a special 
arrangement by which you can get the famous 
magazines listed on this page, at big reduc- 
tions from regular prices—if ordered through 
American Legion Weekly. 


Take advantage now of this great opportun- 
ity to get special rates on a continuous supply 
of thrilling reading and valuable information 
by the best-known writers. Show these offers 
to your friends and get them to send their 
orders with yours. 


The Legion Subscription Service, operated by 
The Weekly, will handle yourorders promptly. 
Subscriptions may be either new or renewals. 
Help along the Legion’s good work! Send 


your orders on the coupon below. 


7 7 7 
Be sure to order— 
Cosmopolitan Good 
COMBINATIONof TWO Housekeeping 


great magazines, Cosmo- 
politan and Hearst’s Internation- (HE favorite magazineofthe 
al, for the price of ONE. Twice American home. Saves 10% 
as many novels, stories, and onhousehold expenses. Inevery 
features by Star Writers as any issue—20 to 30 new Menus and 
other magazine. Curwood, 25 to 40 Recipes, 40 to 50 Paris 
Kyne, Cobb, Fannie Hurst, and New York fashions, Good 
E. Barrington em’ the —— Housekeeping Institute’s Food 
of emsnes cts. Over and Health Service, etc. Bril- 
a million and ahalfpeople __iantfiction,humanarticles,and 
subscribe to this 35c magazine! features for children. $3.00 per 


$3.00 per year, two years $4.50. year, two years $4.50. 





SAVE 25 to 50% 
on retail value with these 
2-YEAR OFFERS. 
lyear 2 years 
COSMOPOLITAN ..................$3.00 $4.50 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ..........$3.00 $4.50 
HARPER’S BAZAR .. ---$4.00 $6.00 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO $6. 00 $11.00 
MoToR BoatinG.... ~--------$3.00 $4.50 
SMART SET .___._..-.$3.00 $4.50 


Bargain Clubs that 


SAVE as much as §0% 
on retail values 
(These offers are for 1 year to one address) 

Cosmopolitan... .. . $3.00 
Good ee: 5200} $5.00 


Cosmopolitan . . . 0 
Harper’s Sener . . 1$5- 75 
Cosmopolitan ..... ~ et! 
Smart Set ........ $3.00 5-25 


Good Housekeeping $3.00 
Harper’s Bazar . .. tua $5.75 
International Studio $6.00) 
Harper’s Bazar . .. .$4.00§ $7.50 
Cosmopolitan . .. . . .$3.00 
Good Housekeeping . $3 o0| $7.50 


Smart Set . .$3.00 
Gunite aad forsign Dostags extra, 
when required a 
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D*. T feel hurt if you or somebody else in your post has 
sent to the Weekly an account of some extraordinary 
Legion activity or accomplishment which your magazine has 
not published. The Weekly receives regularly scores of good 
contributions which it is unable to publish promptly because 
of its space limitations or other factors, and the mere fact 
of non-publication is not a sign that the editors consider 
the material submitted is 


membership problem would be solved forever if service men 
now outside it could attend a national convention. 
> * > 
te AND about Philadelphia there are signs of a big Legion 
year, anticipating the Legion’s 1926 convention to be 


held during the Sesquicentennial Exposition. Some twenty 
miles from Philadelphia, in 





without merit. Even though 
the Weekly is unable to use 
a contribution at the time 
it is submitted, there is a 
good chance that it may be 
able to publish it later, per- 
haps many months later. 
All material received is pre- 
served in cross-indexed 
subject files, from which 
selections of stories are 
made as special needs de- 
velop. There is also a 
folder of story possibilities, 
containing suggestions for 
articles forwarded by 

gionnaires. If a correspond- 
ent sends in an idea which 
is good but not adapted to 
the immediate needs of the 
magazine, it is placed in 
this file. Later—it may be 
a year later—the idea may 
be brought out and devel- 
oped into a story, and the 
man who sent in the sug- 
gestion may be called upon 


Editorial 


to supply additional and Statistics 

more up-to-date facts. Don’t, A Personal Page...... 
therefore, hesitate to send ‘ ge 

in an account of an un- The Quick Shave...... 


usual activity of your post 
because you think your 
chance of seeing it get into 
print is hopeless. Send it 
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Table of Contents 


Cover Design by Forest McGinn 


Relk Calh Aisin ws shetn ed 
Illustrated by V. E. Pyles 


Eagles of the North.... 


He Split Rails with Lincoln in a 
By Thomas J. Malone 


The House that Jill Built 


By Karl W. Detzer 4 


Still Under Fire....... 


It’s the Only Beach in the Country 
By Leighton H. Blood 9 


BPS. By Tip Bliss 8 
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The Fellowship of Common Service 


A Maze of Figures Is Just Duck Meat to 


the suburb of Kennett 
Square, a town of 2,500, 
William T. Fahey Post is 


pushing to completion a 
memorial building which 
will cost $70,000. The 


spirit that makes a success- 
ful convention is reflected 
in a letter from William T. 
Shoemaker, Jr., President 
of the Fahey Post Home 
Corporation. “We saw the 
advantage to the community 
public building for 
Kennett Square,” Mr. Shoe- 
maker writes. “We are in- 
cluding in the building self- 
supporting features, such as 
stores, so that its operation 
will pay for itself.” 


By Howard Mingos 6 


~~] 


By A. V. Levering 8 


* * # 


HE old joke about the 
laundryman sharpening 
10 our collars— putting saw 
teeth in them—doesn’t get 
a chuckle out of your mod- 
ern laundryman. He has 


By Frederick Palmer ll fortified himself by research 
to prove that the human 

PS y- By Wallgren 12 collar-wearer is his own 
collar - sharpener. Some 


13 weeks ago a stanza on the 
Bursts and Duds page told 
of the resourcefulness of a 


in and let it take its Moriarty....... By Benjamin QO. Wilkins 14 carpenter who “went forth 
chance in competition with Radi 18 one day to get his saw 
the offerings of the 11,000 EE. oo 8 2 800s 06s Re Re RET ES S45 40 6 made keen; he hunted high 
other posts of the country. Tave oo _ 21 and low, but not a black- 
If your story is as good as Pe SM acah caesar pany Seater * «4 %e :- smith could be seen.” But, 


you think it is, it ought to Bursts and Duds 


come to the top. If you 











want to spare yourself ex- 

tra work, simply give the 

Weekly an outline of . Then the editors can call 
details if and 


upon you for all the when they are needed. 


* 


MAHA Post, the largest Legion post in the world, with 

well over 5,000 members before the national convention 
was held in its city, added an additional 500 members to 
its rolls during the convention week. Service men who had 
stayed outside, viewing the Legion with either indifference 
or skepticism, "gladly came in with a rush when they gained 
a close-up view of the Legion in action and sensed its 
mighty influence as a national organization. The Legion’s 





Minis 6 WEES 0.0 0 sess 22 so the verse related, “He 
gave up in despair with 
thoughts of losing many 


dollars, until he found my 
laundry, where they put saw teeth in collars.” L.C. Ball, of 
the Laundry Owners National Association, has given the 
Weekly, at the suggestion of a Legionnaire laundry owner, 
the facts which exonerate the laundry from the guilt of col- 
lar-sharpening. “Exhaustive research at the Mellon Institute 
has proved,” he writes, “that a collar will stand some forty 
ordinary washings, if it is not worn between washings; but 
that when it is worn the number of washings the collar will 
stand is reduced by exactly one half. Therefore, if anybody 
is to blame for saw teeth on collars, it is the fellow whose 
beard rubs up the fibers along the folds; and each man, 
therefore, is in reality his own sharpening machine.” 
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One, a deserter, has 
been c ing on a 
profitable business 
in Spain, smuggling 
tobacco, wine and 
mules across the 
border 


ROM a ramshackle house in Rue 

de Petit Vitesse of a dark 

French town flashed the sound 

of gun fire in the night. And 
when startled neighbors opened their 
windows cautiously, eyes to the cracks, 
they saw a stocky American soldier 
fling down the steps on the flying heels 
of a pair of villainous, thieving 
Apaches; they saw him overtake the 
French gunmen, arrest them, and ten 
minutes later turn them over to 
thankful native gendarmes. 

That incident was one of many in 
a busy June, 1919. The neighbors 
still talk excitedly of that night, over 
their sleepy time cups. A fearless 
American! The French police never 
would have dared! One man against 
a pair famous for their wickedness? 
The two Apaches still are in prison... 
where is that American? Is he still 


tracking criminals? The fathers of 
the provincial Tourainian town wag 


wonder. 
You never can tell about those surpris- 
ing Americans! 

A half dozen doughboys were passing 


their wise, dark heads and 


the house when the shooting began. 
They dodged the bullets and wondered 
abstractedly why any Yank should 
tote an official gun so long after Allied 
camps had been set up on the Rhine. 
They, too, may speculate a bit some- 
times. What became of those few hun- 
dred men of the D. C. IL., who seemed 
to be everywhere at once, in France, 
occupied Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, the British Isles? 
The editor of The American Legion 
Weekly asked the question during a 
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Where Are the Men 
of the DC I? 


ROLL 
CALL 





By KARL W. 
DETZER 


Illustrated by 
V. E. Pyles 


VETWe s 


luncheon discussion not so many week 
ago. He was curious. 

“Where are all these D. C. 1 mm 
now?” he wanted to know. “What bt 
came of them after the organizatim 
disbanded?” 

It was hard to answer offhand. Foe 
they are a roving lot, those advet 
turers, and you are likely to find 
any place where trouble pokes out 
tongue, here, in Europe, in the Sow 
Seas. I told the editor so. 

“You might make a list,” he cout 
tered, “of those about whom you ¢ 
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know. Perhaps it would make inter- 
esting reading.” 

I didn’t make the list . . . just kept 
putting it off ... you know the way 
things are delayed . . . until I began to 
see in the picture sections of the news- 
papers a photograph of Colonel Ber- 
nard Flood of the New York metropoli- 
tan police force, snapped in Paris where 
he had gone on official business. There’s 
one of your D.C.I.’s! For Major Bar- 
ney Flood,‘in charge of investigation in 
the Paris office of the D. C. L, and 
Colonel Flood of the New York detec- 
tive bureau are the same person. Still 
policing! Colonel E. O. Saunders, direc- 
tor of the D. C. I., is now a depart- 
ment judge advocate in the Regular 
Army. 

The rank and file of the secret po- 
lice went back to quiet callings. Only 
a few searched for adventure in more 
fertile fields. There was Lieutenant 
Lee, for instance, in cHarge of the de- 
tachment at Tours. You don’t remem- 
ber Lee ... no one guessed that he 
was a detective. There was no look of 
sleuth about him, he was too busy 
cleaning up difficult cases to dress the 
part. A keen, sharp-eyed, red-headed 
young fellow, he whipped about the old 
town of Tours in his rattling car, for 
all the world like a quartermaster of- 
ficer or a staff aide. He had time to 
catch his breath when the D. C. I. dis- 
banded. Having caught it, he jogged 
over to Paris and joined the Lithuan- 
ian army. It had n a pleasant lit- 
tle whack at what the home folks called 
“the Hun”; he might just as well have 
a punch or two at the Bolshies. But 
he didn’t get it. The Lithuanians, who 
needed high-class material, made him 
a major, wound a yard of gold braid 
around his sleeve, and appointed him 
Lithuanian provost marshal of Paris, 
on the strength of his D. C. I. exploits. 
Lee did not mind it. But all too sud- 
denly the Lithuanian pay- 
master’s department had to 
cease issuing checks, and Lee 

e home. He now is lo- 
cated in a midwest American 
city, a busy, alert, red-head- 
ed young fellow who might 
be a salesman of wholesale 
groceries. But he isn’t. He’s 
too good a detective. 

Thad W. Logan, at pres- 
ent a chief of police in Wis- 
consin, rode a motorcycle, 
guarding the highway be- 
tween Racine and Kenosha, 
when the war invited him. 
He asked for assignment in 
the D. C. I. once the Armis- 
tice papers were signed. A 
sergeant he became, one of 
the best in the business. 

He was wearing a ban- 
dage around his head and a 
mean look in his eyes when 
last I saw him. A prisoner, 

attempting to escape, had 
pummeled his face that 
night. Did Logan swear off 
Europe and the Army? He 
did not. He set off prompt- 
ly for Paris when duties 
were over in Le Mans. From 
Paris he drifted across Eu- 
rope toward Constantinople, as a spe- 
cial agent for the Red Cross or some 
other relief organization. He got in 

with the Turks, strange to say; he 

Spent considerable time and a bit of 
cunning in getting out of jail, and was 


satisfied then to come back to America. 
He is chief of police in Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, now, and a mighty good chief. 
Midway between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, his little eity has had its share of 
trouble with traveling crooks, and 
Chief Logan has made a national rep- 
utation in a very few years by the 
manner in which he handles big cases. 

Then there is Edward E. Butler .. . 
Pinky Butler, a chauffeur in the de- 
partment, named for the beauty of his 
cheeks. Pinky, driving four hours on, 
four off, on long trips, was sleeping in 
the rear seat of the car the night his 
partner smashed a mule on the public 
highway out of St. Calais. That was 
a trivial episode compared with most 
of the events in which Private Butler 
participated. When he took his dis- 
charge from the D. C. I. he had had 
all the excitement he wanted for life. 
He retired to Missouri, where he is 
practising the business of an under- 
taker. 

First Sergeant Madden, the best de- 
tective in the A. E. F., bar none in 
some men’s opinions, runs a_ riding 
academy in a quiet eastern suburb, is 
much interested in his mount, his fam- 
ily, his dogs, and the peaceful life. 
Madden was shot at, slugged, beaten, 
assaulted, and finally thrown into jail 
on a fictitious charge in France... 
that’s how good a detective he 
was and how much a lot of 
people wanted to be rid of 
him. It will take another 
war to cause him to make an 
arrest. 


Henri Dubois, flighty Hol- 


They saw a stocky Amer- 

ican soldier fling down the 

steps on the flying heels of 

a pair of villainous, thiev- 
ing Apaches 
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land-French-American operator in the 
Le Mans division of the organization, 
went with Lee to the Lithuanian army. 
He wandered into Holland after that, 
where his father was burgomeister of 
a small city, and if I am not mistaken 
he is doing police work now in the land 
of the dikes. Hollig, Swiss-American, 
who labored twenty hours a day in low 
cafés and unpleasant dives For the 
sake of getting an occasional runaway 
back to his outfit, when I last heard 
of him was mingling with crowds in a 
metropolitan rail terminal, flopping 
down his heavy hand on pickpockets 
and “men wanted,” still in the busi- 
ness of “pickin’ ’em up.” 

Lieutenant Leo Rasche is assistant 
Sunday editor of one of the great New 
York dailies. Lieutenant Fred Mar- 
low, formerly of the postoffice inspect- 
ing department, who served as opera- 
tions officer in Le Mans, became a de- 
partment head in a midwestern stock- 
ing mill back in the States. Lieuten- 
ant Flaig, administration officer in the 
same outfit, runs a flourishing oriental 
rug emporium in Berlin. He travels 
east of Suez frequently in search of 
fresh stocks. Captain Leigh Bell of 
the military police, who was associated 
with the D. C. I. in investigations at 
Camp d’Avours, after the war became 

(Continued on page 19) 
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EAGLES of the NORTH 


RUSSIAN singer attracted con- 
siderable attention in Bucha- 
rest, Roumania, where until re- 
cently she was prima donna at 

the royal opera. It was a debatable 
question which was more fascinating, 
her voice or her beauty. The latter, 
they say, was of that peculiar Russian 
quality most likely to turn the heads 
of men. : 

Among her friends were many high 
officers of the general staff, and one 
of the aides, a young flying lieutenant, 
was reputed to be her sweetheart. One 
afternoon he went up in one of the 
newest planes, ostensibly for an alti- 
tude test. He did not come back. That 
night the singer was also reported miss- 
ing. Next day the border guards re- 
ported that a plane bearing no identi- 
fying insignia had been seen flying in 
the direction of Moscow. The flier and 
the singer were Soviet spies. 

When the Soviet set out to confiscate 
church property, the commissars had 
reason to believe that the priests would 
try to hide much of the treasure ac- 
cumulated for centuries. A pilot sta- 
tioned at Kiev won the confidence of 
the gentle brotherhood at the Pecherski 
monastery nearby and broached the 
subject of hidden treasure. After de- 
nouncing the Soviet policy he asked the 
monks why they did not smuggle their 
wealth out of the country. 

“But how could we pass the border, 
my son?” he was asked. “We should 
be caught. It would mean death.” 

“A simple matter, father,” he re- 
plied. “I have an airplane here. As 
you know, it is in official service. But 
during the night I sometimes fly out to 
meet our Christian brothers among the 
refugees. One of you can go with me 
and take your treasure along.” 

So it was arran The monks next 
day pulled up a flagstone in the court- 
yard of their monastery. A bag filled 
with gold, platinum and precious jew- 
els to the value of half a million dol- 
lars was handed to one of the brothers 
entrusted with the mission of crossin 
the border. Their flying friend call 
for him, and the pair set out. No 
sooner had they left the remem f 
than a company of soldiers appeared. 
Thirty-five monks were placed under 
arrest and started on the road to exile 
in Siberia. Their “friend” was a mem- 
ber of the secret police. 

Last year Moscow bought five hun- 
dred new machines from Herr Fokker, 
who after the Armistice transferred 
his factories to his native Holland. A 
hundred training planes were also pur- 
chased in France, and the Soviet sent 
a large mission to Paris to pass upon 
the machines. The mission included 
fliers and girls—the beauties which the 
Soviet apparently employs in large 
numbers. They were very popular in 
Paris. 

While the last lot of machines was 
receiving official approval, however, the 
police arrested three of the Russians, 
one of them a girl who had tried to 
vamp the leading designer in a fac- 
tory where much of the advanced aero- 
nautical work is conducted secretly. 
She had sought to secure his plans. He 


By HOWARD 
MINGOS 





T is not alone in America and 

in central and western Europe 
that aviation has come down out 
of the thin air of romance to take 
up the practical pursuits of civili- 
zation. Along the belt of north- 
ern Europe where the length of 
day and night is measured by 
months, among peoples who 
viewed the World War as neu- 
trals, in the seethe of Russia, avi- 
ation is finding its application to 
every-day life. The flavor of 
romance still hovers about it— 
witness the activities of winged 
Soviet spies in eastern Europe 
and the new soldiers of fortune 
who have worked down or across 
into disturbed China—but accom- 
panying it is a bustle of commer- 
cial and humanitarian activity 
that is steadying into a definite 
trend for human progress. 





had agreed—and then notified the po- 
lice. Later a free-lance pilot was ar- 
rested in Bavaria with more than a 
hundred designs in his possession which 
he admitted had been stolen for the 
Soviet. While Russia has several bril- 
liant aircraft engineers she has made 
little headway in her factories because 
the sovietized labor does not produce 
results, according to most authentic re- 
ports. For that reason Russia’s agree- 
ment with Japan is most interesting. 
The Soviet has arranged to purchase 
part of the output, meaning the sur- 
plus, from Japan’s aircraft factories. It 
also means that Japanese influence may 
be used in China to eliminate the vari- 
ous soldiers of fortune which threaten 
the peace and tranquillity of Russia’s 
eastern borders. China shelters innu- 
merable flying veterans of the war. 
General Chin Ying Shan, a graduate 
of Yale, had thirty American and Ca- 
nadian pilots in service when he com- 
manded the Canton arsenal. One of 
the armies in the Chinese civil war had 
a squadron of German pilots which 
performed hazardous service for weeks. 
In and about Pekin during the various 
political upheavals German, English 
and American pilots have found them- 
selves flying under the banners of many 
— in the course of a month. 
hey, along with scores of Czarist 
pilots, afford a menace to the Soviet in 
<< future campaign. 
anchuria has been the chief sanctu- 
ary of the Russians at odds with the 


Soviet. The remnants of General 
Wrangel’s “white army” sought refuge 
under the banner of the Manchurian 
war lord, and found it. Some of them 
brought their old planes along, ma- 
chines which had been contributed by 
the English and French. Today t 
have a squadron of fairly modern ¢ 
and veteran pilots. Among the leaders 
are an Englishman, a Frenchman and 
eight Russians who won considerable 
renown during the war. 

The international air routes now be- 
ing established all the way from Japan 
to North Europe are calculated to 
bring about a change in the status of 
the veterans who have cast their lot 
with the governments created since the 
war. Poland, for example, had quite a 
large foreign legion until four years 
ago, when the Americans and French 
tired of the eternal te pers warfare, 
The Americans who had not been cap- 
tured by the Soviet came home. The 
French joined their own government 
mission which has been training the 
Poles to do their own flying. Now the 
foreigners are gee | on in legitimate 
commercial flying. he leading Ger- 
man designers have moved their fac- 
tories into Russia, Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Sweden and Denmark, and they 
have taken with them large groups of 
veteran pilots who are blazing new 
trails in out-of-the-way places. Dr. 
Rohrbach recently graduated ten Japa- 
nese pilots at his factory in Copen- 
hagen. They have been especially 
trained to work on huge flying boats, 
the sort which Japan will use on her 
Vladivostok route. At Odessa and 
other Russian cities Dr. Hugo Junkers 
has a picked outfit of veteran fliers 
about ready to commence operating on 
a passenger and freight line extending 
between Teheran, Persia, and Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Others are located in 
all the capitals of the North. The 
planes on the vemmagy! lang os 
route transported more than a hund 
tons of medicines, small machinery 
parts and light commodities last year 
alone. 

Other lines are carrying passengers 
between Reval, Riga, and Helsingfors, 
Finland. Some of the commercial trav- 
elers in the Baltic states have made 
more than a hundred flights, piloted for 
the most part by men who were trained 
during the World War. They are also 
carrying out many other missions, su 
as aerial bp eo age work and sur- 
veying and charting railroad rights of 
way, timber tracts and coastlines. 

In Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
they are flying on the coast patrols 
maintained against rum runners a 
dope smugglers. Small boats carrying 
contraband arrive off shore awaiting 
a favorable opportunity to slip in with 
out detection. The indented coastlines 
of Scandinavia made smuggling rela- 
tively easy until the planes gan hov- 
ering overhead. Now they pick up the 
smuggling craft and report their lo 
cation to the surface patrol. 

An expedition will shortly set out to 
work with the fishing fleets. 
planes can cover vast areas and locate 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Not so many 
people living to- 
day saw Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 
the flesh. But 
here’s one, Eph- 
raim Sanpere of 
the Minnesota 
Soldiers Home, 
that actually 
split rails with 
him 


for sixty-odd years has cherished 

one great memory and delight- 
ed in telling one monumental story— 
of having split rails with Abraham 
Lincoln. 

There are few persons now, relative- 
ly, who saw the living Lincoln—most 
of them must have been under twenty 
when he died sixty years ago—and 
fewer still who had anything like 
actual contact with him. Those in the 
latter group, particularly, are marked 
men and women in any community. 
_In Austin, Minnesota, for instance, 
lives J. M. Hale, eighty-seven, who 
recalls that, when he was a youngster 
in Springfield, Illinois, Mr. Lincoln, 
the lawyer, used to stop now and then 
in his walks about town and join the 

ys playing marbles, though he was 
not an expert shooter. And so Mr. Hale 
18 a marked man in Austin—he shot 
marbles with Abraham Lincoln. So, 
m most of the States—there are men 


PHRAIM SANPERE of Minne- 
sota, a veteran of the Civil War, 


| He Split 
with Lincoln 





and women who treasure some rela- 
tionship with America’s great com- 
moner, even if accidental, casual or 
trivial. 

But to go back—Comrade San- 
pere, former private in Company F, 
Fourteenth Illinois Infantry, is a 
resident at the Minnesota Soldiers 
Home, Minneapolis. Turned ninety, 
he is still a sturdy figure, getting 
about with as much agility as fail- 
ing sight will permit. If he knows 
you are going to call he will put 
on for your coming his coat of army 
blue with its bronze buttons. And, 
if asked, he will tell you his story 
of rail-splitting with Lincoln. 

How many times he has told that 
story—to messmates all through 
the earlier campaigns of the Four- 





teenth, from Fort Hen- 
ry to Vicksburg, and 
through the decades 
since at post meetings, 
at encampments, at pub- 
lic gatherings of many 
kinds, to his comrades 
at the Home! 

This is the story, 
gathered in part through 
a grandson acting as in- 
terpreter, in part from 
the old soldier direct in 
a mixture of French and 
English. Canadian born, 
of habitant stock, he 
never mastered the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

He was born in 
Quebec province. 
After reaching 
his majority he 
came to the 
States and 
worked here and 
there as a com- 
mon laborer. Late 
in November of 1860 he drifted into 
Springfield, Illinois, unattached, see- 
ing the country. A tall man wearing 
a stovepipe hat stopped him in the 
street and asked whether he wanted a 
job. Sanpere said he certainly did. 

“Can you use an axe?” asked the 
man. 

Could he use an axe—he, a French- 
Canadian, who had grown up among 
timber! Could a mule kick! 

He was hired on the spot. There 
was a fence that needed repairing. 

The tall man took Sanpere, the story 
goes, by horse and buggy to a fenced- 
in farm a few miles from town. There, 
not far from the dwelling house, he 
pointed out the work to be done, even 
taking an axe himself and working 
along with his hired man in a small 
grove for an hour or so to give him 
the idea of how he wanted those rails 
split. 

Before leaving him to go ahead with 
the job alone, his employer asked him 
if he knew who he was. Sanpere did 
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Rails 


By THOMAS J. MALONE 


not know. At this, the tall man seemed 
amused and asked if the other had 
ever heard of Mr. Lincoln. Young 
Eph said he had, of course—that he 
had voted for Mr. Lincoln for Presi- 
dent that very month. The tall one, 
chuckling, said he was Mr. Lincoln. 
Comrade Sanpere adds that they shook 
hands over it. 

That was the only time his employer 
worked with him, the old man relates, 
though he saw him off and on until the 
job was done. In a few days—four, 
as he recalls—he was through and on 
his way to Missouri, where he spent 
the winter chopping wood. 

The writer has known Comrade San- 
pere for eighteen years; they used to 
live in the same small city in north- 
ern Minnesota—Crookston. The story 
as here presented has never varied in 
the telling, but now and then its nar- 
rator seems to recall details that do 
not always enter into the account. 

Sometimes he tells of having lived 
in the Lincoln home, with the family, 
during his employment, and brings out 
a silver spoon—or is it pewter?— 
which, he says, little Tad Lincoln gave 
him when he left. In 1860 Tad was 
in his eighth year. 

Of Mrs. Lincoln, the man who took 
lessons in rail-splitting from the form- 
er champion railsplitter of Indiana 
has only a hazy recollection. This may 
seem strange, as she was known to 
have been a student of French, reading 
it readily and doubtless able to speak 
it, too. But if she tried it on Ephraim 
Sanpere, it must have been a different 
kind of French from what he was used 
to back Montreal way, for he recalls 
it not. He never saw Lincoln after- 
ward. 

In the spring he returned to Illinois 
and enlisted. He was with the Four- 
teenth Infantry in all its marches and 
battles, including Pittsburg Landing, 
until June 18, 1864, when he was mus- 
tered out. Unfortunately his name ap- 
pears in the published Illinois military 
records as Ephraim Lanphear, but the 
enrolling officer doubtless did the best 
he could with it. 

Ships that pass in the night! A 
chance meeting in the street with the 
President-elect, an offer and an ac- 
ceptance of a job, a few minutes of 
toil together—and Ephraim Sanpere 
today stands probably alone in the 
distinction of having worked with an 
axe alongside the railsplitter statesman. 
One cannot say, nor hazard, that it 
was the last time Mr. Lincoln used an 
axe, for Springfield lewyers were plain 
folk then and if the Lincoln stove 
needed fuel in those last months be- 
fore the family left for Washington, 
its head was not the man to be above 
going out to the back yard and cutting 
up some. 

It is a duty to admit that the San- 
pere story has some weaknesses. There 
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is abundant record that Lincoln never 
owned a farm near Springfield. His 
farm holdings at the time of his elec- 
tion to the Presidency were a farm of 
one hundred and twenty acres in Craw- 
ford €ounty, Iowa, and one of forty 
aeres in Tama County, Iowa, both ob- 
tained under Congressional acts for 
his services in the Black Hawk War of 
1832. Besides these two farms, he 


owned the house and lot in Springfield 
and a lot in Lincoln, Logan County, 
Illinois. 

It is known, however, that Mr. Lin- 
coln’s law partner, William Herndon, 
owned an enclosed farm about seven 
miles: Horthwest of Springfield. Might 
not Mr. Lincoln have taken the young 
Ephraim Sanpere to his  partner’s 
farm, as related—with the result that 
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Ephraim, new to the — and not 
s ing English any jumped 
the caneaion that the farm was 
Lincoln’s own? This would measure 
up with the Sanpere account. 

Mr. Sanpere’s presence in 
field at the time stated is 
for his memory of dates and events in 
his army service is corroborated by the 
official military records of 


The House that Jill Built 


always been welcome to any fa- 

cilities which they needed and 

which the people could provide 
for them. But that did not make up 
the shortage of beds for the tubercu- 
lous ex-service men of the State. 

In the spring of 1923, when an acute 
shortage of t. b. hospital beds existed, 
Mrs. Mabel Moodie of Elk Point, 1923 
President of The American Legion 
Auxiliary in South Dakota, decided 
that‘ something had to be done about 
it. So she issued a call for Auxiliary 
units to make a campaign for funds 
by selling poppies. e money to be 
raised was to go for building an addi- 
tion to the South Dakota State Tuber- 
culosis Hospital at Custer.’ 

Immediately there arose a storm. 
Something ought to be done about this 
constant asking for money for all sorts 
of enterprises that nobody knew any- 
thing about. 

But Mrs. Moodie refused to back 
down. And on the days just before 
Memorial Day of 1923 the poppies were 
sold throughout the State by the Aux- 
iliary units. A considerable amount of 
money was raised, and a considerable 
amount of feeling on the part of the 
vociferous opposition minority. There 
was a minority in the Auxiliary as 
well as outside. At the state conven- 
tion of the Auxiliary Mrs. Moodie 
brought the question up before the 
delegates. A many units were 
against it at the outset. But she won 
them over, and the proposition went 
through the convention with a genuine 
endorsement. 

Then the hospital committee went 


Sus DAKOTA veterans have 


By A. V. LEVERING 


out to see what they could get with the 
money which they could count on hav- 
ing available in time—for the whole 
state Auxiliary was behind the idea 
now, and the individual units agreed 
to keep the money flowing in as fast 
as they could raise it. The committee 
found a contractor who was willing to 
donate most of his services without 
profit, arid an architect who agreed to 
do the same thing. And soon the 
ground was flying, then the building 
was going up. 

The first effort to raise funds was 
in the last week of May of 1923. On 
August 1, 1924, the Auxiliary held its 
state convention at Hot Springs, about 
thirty miles from Custer, where 
hospital is situated. At this conven- 
tion the delegates drove over to Custer 
and dedicated the building. 

The building is a separate unit and 
addition to the state t. b. hospital, and 
contains twenty-four rooms and forty- 
eight beds. It is a two-story building, 
of a semi-fire resistant construction, 
and all told cost $30,000. This money 
came from poppy sales and from en- 
tertainments and other money-raising 
activities. All of it came in the form 
of contributions from units of the Aux- 
iliary. It is truly an Auxiliary attain- 
ment. 

Each of the twenty-four rooms was 
assigned to one Auxiliary unit to fur- 
nish. And the units came through. 
Those twenty-four rooms—each one 
consisting of an outside sun-porch, and 
an inside dressing and living room, 


rooms, 
stead of wards, allow the men privacy 
and quiet when they. want it. When 


they want a — which 
means pretty much when they are at 
it in the solarium on each floor. 
But there has been a real effort made 
to prevent the men having to gang te 


gether when they don’t want to. 
The whole addition is for service 


the men exclusively. It is taken over and 


operated by the State. The Veterans 
Bureau has a contract with the hos- 
pital and can place beneficiaries in that 
section. A man can come in and pay 
his own expenses. Or, if he is neither 
a Veterans Bureau beneficiary nor 
financially able to pay his own way, 
the county from which he is sent pays 
his expenses to the State, just as with 
any other destitute individual. 

t the important fact is that here 
the tuberculous veterans of South Da- 
kota can have the best of hospital fa- 
cilities, and have them to the best ad- 
vantage. They all, with a common 
background of service, come together 
to mend their broken health. 

And can do it because the Aux- 
iliary of th Dakota had the gen- 
erosity, and the courage, to go ahead 
and provide the needed facilities. 
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STILL UNDER FIRE 


as Riffians are fighting in Morocco, 
According to the press reports from there, 


And somebody is knocki 


Say, did you know m 


» lex Tacnans are advancing on A-ric-a, 

Or A-ric-a (my accent may be vile), 

But what about I do not give a flicker— 
My own pet woes will last me quite a while. 

This Oct. and Nov. and Dec. and Jan. and Feb. ’ll 
See al] my bills for clothing rise and soar; 

This shirt (my only one) has cost me treble— 
It must have been the tailors won the war. 


someone 
But who is which I really do not care. 

For I have still my private share of trouble, 
Although I’m safely out from all the gore. 

rent has been raised double? 

It must have been the landlords won the war. 


By TIP BLISS 


HE Chinese, too, are waging bloody battle, 
The Hip Sings war against the On Leongs, 


socko, But they must fight alene. (And I guess that'll 


Be blow enough to ruin both the tongs.) 
I'll stay. aloof—though not at all from scruple— 
I have enough-of worries; and some more, 
For my provision bill is now quadruple— 
It must have been the grocers won the war. 


H, woe is me! Alack! And two alases! 
I still must carry on in No Man’s Land, 
For creditors are charging me in masses 
And bombing 
I wonder if there’ll ever be a sloop’ll 
Come carry me to some more happy shore, 
For since the Cost of Living’s gone quintuple 
I’m certain sure J never won the war. 


me with bills on every hand. 
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Merrymakers disporting themselves at the Playa de Marinao, ten miles from Havana, the only bathing beach in Cuba. 
Members of Havana Post maintain a bathhouse at the beach ffee of cost in return for their work as a beach patrol 


N THE 
whole 
island of 
Cuba 


there is but one 
bey bathing 
each and in 
Cuba there is but 
a single post of 
The American 
Legion. Anyone 
knowing science By 
and human na- 
ture may predict 
many things accurately. It is possible 
to tell, for instance, that an eclipse of 
the sun will take place at a given hour 
and minute of a certain day. With not 
quite so much accuracy of day and 
hour, any prophet might have foretold 
at the birth of Havana Post of The 
American Legion that it was destined 
to get into the island’s only bathing 
beach on a ground-floor concession. 
For the bathing beach is as much 
an American institution as Fourth of 
July and firecrackers, Thanksgiving 
Day and hot mince pie. Wherever any 
sizable group of Americans finds itself 
fighting a battle with the sun, a project 
for wholesale bathing 


It’s the Only Beach 
in the Country 


LEIGHTON H. BLOOD 


comfort the year round—on New 
Year’s Day as well as the Fourth of 
July—if you are a Legionnaire in Ha- 
vana. Leading up to that fact is an 
inspiring story of American Legion 
enterprise and of the work-together 
spirit among Legionnaires. 

The one bathing beach in Cuba is at 
the Playa de Marinao, ten miles from 
the center of Havana. This is a rather 
elaborate resort, but the cost of bath- 
ing on its beaches was very high. The 
Cuban swimming season is from May 
to September, months in which the 
beach is officially open, but nature 
scorns the calendar and provides warm 


water and tem- 
perate winds all 
the time. Dur- 
ing the official 
season the bath- 
houses and the 
beaches of the 
Playa, which is 
operated by a pri- 
vate company, are 
used by vast 
crowds — crowds 
so large that in 
past years Amer- 
icans living in Havana often stayed 
away rather than engage in the battle 
to reach the waves. 

As was inevitable, Havana Post ear- 
ly in its existence got an idea it would 
like to have a bathhouse of its own at 
the Playa.. A committee of Legion- 
naires visited the owners of the resort. 

“Give us a space on your beach for a 
bathhouse and we will do your life- 
saving for you free of charge,” the 
Legionnaires said. 

The managers of the resort accepted 
the offer. Perhaps they thought the 
Legion post would erect a little shack 
and call it a day—just a place to dis- 
robe in. If they had 
this impression they 





comes up automat- 
ically. 

Havana Post main- 
tains the biggest 
bathhouse in Cuba, 
and it makes it pay 
for itself. It runs the 
bathhouse as only one 
of a large number of 
activities which have 
made the post a cita- 
del of service for its 
members and have 
won for it leadership 








were given a surprise. 

As soon as their 
proposal was _  ac- 
cepted, the Legion- 
naires visited the of- 
fices and stores of 
American concerns 
selling lumber, ce- 
ment and other 
building materials. 
An American archi- 
tect, a Legionnaire, 
got busy over his 





among the organiza- 
tions of Americans in 
Cuba’s capital. 

. You can go bathing 
m the ocean with 


Members and friends of Havana Post in front of their bathhouse on 
a busy day during the official bathing season. You can swim any 
day in the year at Playa de Marinao, but the busy season runs from 
May to September 


drawing boards and 
turned out a set of 
blue prints and speci- 
fications. With (Con- 
tinued on page 15) 
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EDITORIAL 


rs God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
joster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of indiridual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
aan the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
tcrity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our derotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


The Fellowship of Common Service 


REDERICK PALMER in thirty years as a war correspondent 
has learned to see beyond the visible drama of the 

battlefield and to sense instinctively how soldiers think 
and feel. 

Therefore, when Mr. Palmer undertakes, as he does in a 
recent number of Collier’s, to comment upon the growth of 
group consciousness among American service men of the 
World War and to forecast the possible results of that 
growth, his conclusions command attention. 

In his article in Collier’s Mr. Palmer recalls a sentiment 
expressed by the late President Harding when he says: 


If history repeats itself. ten years hence no man who is not 
a veteran of the World War can be elected President; then for 
twenty years to eome the veterans will rule the nation. The 
Legion is the World War veterans’ great organization. It is 
relatively much stronger in membership than the G. A. R. was 
seven years after the Civil War. 


But Mr. Palmer sees im the history of the G. A. R. an- 
other more important possible, influence upon the future of 
The American Legion.  Predigting.a total cost to the coun- 
try of one hundred billions should the average World War 
veteran receive as much in pensions as the average Civil 
War veteran, he sees this possible result: 

Should a pension party start within The American Legion 
it would split the Legion. There would be a second big veterans’ 
organization including immense numbers who were for the Bonus 
as an act of justice and wise policy. <A rich bait, that one hun- 
dred billiens; but no taxpayer, as long as the Legion keeps to 
its present program, will welcome anything but an increase in 
membership. And the Legion will be what the Legion member- 
ship makes it and the public sympathetically wants it to be. 


This conclusion, interesting as it undeniably is, concerns 
a problem which so far has not inspired a single debate in 
a national convention of the Legion. Of much more imme- 
diate importance, especially since the Legion’s national 
convention at Omaha directed that a national membership 
campaign be held in 1926, is Mr. Palmer’s analysis of the 
factors which favor the Legion’s growth. He writes: 

Upon being demobilized the average man wanted to forget 
the war. That has been true after all wars. Now, with the 
passage of time, reminiscence is beginning to glow. That, in 
turn, has been true after all wars. Age looks back to action and 
adventure of the days “when I was young.” 

To the ex-service man youth's high point will always be the 
war. The fellowship of their generation will be that of common 
service. Can any fraternal organization have a stronger bond 
than that of sharing the drill, marches, combat and hardships of 
their country’s uniform? .. . 

Will this bond eventually bring all the World War veterans 
into the Legion's fold as all Civil War veterans were brought 
into the G. A. R.’s fold? The Legion’s membership is now be- 
tween seven and eight hundred themsand and on the increase. 
The G. A. R. did not become mighty antil the nineties. . . . 
Twenty-five years after the Civil War the number of veterans 
who were not members of the G. A. BR. was insignifieant. The 
lust “hold out” has now come in. 


Mr. Palmer cites the impressive national undertakings 
of the Legion, the work of its posts to help the towns and 
cities which they serve and the establishment of elaborate 
American Legion clubhouses everywhere, and he raises the 
question whether this program in itself, without the mate- 
rial appeal of pension benefits, will give the Legion the 


same, universal memBership as the G. A. R. He indicates 
his belief that it will. 

The year 1926 should furnish the answer to the ques- 
tion Mr. Palmer raises. In this year, freed from the neces- 
sity of concentrating all its strength upon the big cam- 
paigns which it has successfully waged in the past five 
years, the Legion finds itself ready to undertake the long- 
postponed national campaign to increase its own member- 
ship. It has set as its objective a moderate gain—a million 
members in 1926. 

After six years of existence the Legion can point to its 
own record, unblemished by any act: of selfishness and 
bright with accomplishments for the disabled service man 
and the orphans of veterans, as the best guaranty of what 
it will do hereafter. 

No service man can justly stay out of the Legion 
through apprehension that it is going to become a national 
Frankenstein. On the contrary, it is the duty every 
World War service man owes to himself as a citizen to be 
a member of The American Legion and to help shape its 
policies and carry on its activities true to the best tradi- 
tions of the nation. Only if that duty were shirked gener- 
ally would it be possible sometime for someone, guided by 
a different conception of the responsibility the Legion owes 
to the nation, to attempt to convert it into a conscienceless 
machine for wresting unearned and undeserved privileges 
for its members. 


Statistics 


HE most impressive figures that have come to. the 

Weekly’s notice in a long time*are embodied in a r@& 
cent bulletin from the French Bureau of Information im 
the United States. These bulleting have a way of beirig 
deadly statistical. Payments under the Dawes plan, French 
arid German customs receipts, amounts of material used in 
reconstruction of the devastated areas and how much it all 
costs, crops, eaports, imports—these and a hundred other 
vital details are presented. Vital they certainly are, but 
to the average reader depressingly dull. 

Not so Bulletin No. 119. Bulletin No. 119 is headed 
“A Few Figures on the Cost of the War.” It begins as 
uninterestingly as the others. From 1914 to 1918 France 
manufactured so many shells of such a calibre, so many of 
such another calibre, so many rockets, so many rifles, so 
many machine rifles, so many machine guns, airplane mo- 
tors, gas masks—and 6,300,000,000 “cartridges for the 
infantry.” 

Let that be written out in words: 
hundred million. 

The Weekly leaves it to some reader with a passion for 
arithmetic to figure how far those cartridges would reach 
placed end to end, how many centuries it would take one 
man to load and fire them, how many worlds the size of 
ours they could annihilate if every one of them were shot 
home. 

Let that figure sink in: 
million cartridges. 


Six billion, three 


Six billion, three hundred 


The conch shell in the old-fashioned parlor was enter- 
taining, but it never offered anything but static. 


+ # ¢ 


Up im Minnesota a merchant has installed a windshield 
wiper on his egg plate so he won’t lose so much of the 
yolks. 

+ + ¢ 

Current municipal street-widening projects were 
planned, no doubt, to give the pedestrian a longer run for 
his money. 

+ + + 


Little credence is placed in the report that a former 
circus strong man inverted a bottle of catsup and pounded 
out as much as he wanted. 
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4A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


“Shiftless Joe” lived in a shanty not a great distance 
from my boyhood home. 

“I wash my face mos’ every 
day,” said Joe. “Never be’n eddy- 
cate’, m’self, an’ I’m agin eddy- 
cation.” 

Because some Americans still hold Joe’s views we have 
National Education Week (November 16th-22d), which 


occupies the Page’s entire attention in this issue. 


Are You for 
Ignorance? 


The word propaganda got a bad name during the War. 
To many ex-service men it stands for bull and guff. There 
is also good propaganda. Such 
was the Sermon on the Mount; 
Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg; the 
“Liberty or Death” cry of men 
fighting for freedom from tyranny. 

Advocacy of the opium traffic, of obscene literature, or 
of lowering the age of child labor or of consent, would 
be bad propaganda. 

I have before me a little pamphlet of good propaganda. 
It is the latest number of the Research Bulletin of the 


National Education Association. 


Call It 
Propaganda 


On the first page the Research Bulletin mentions that 
many Legion posts are using its ammunition for Educa- 
tion Week. The Legion has never 
The Legion taken the “Shiftless Joe” view. 
Answers the Call From the outset it has been for Joe 
washing oftener and going to night 
school. Its Endowment Fund is proof of its attitude. We 
know that the Joes did not do much toward winning the 
war and are not doing much for better citizenship. Only 
close elections interested Joe, | remember. Then he could 
get a high price for his vote. To him the secret ballot 
system was an attack on his vested rights. 


Mussolini holds the Joe view. He is going to make 

sure that all the mayors of Italy are good Mussolini men. 

They are to be appointed from 

Foreign Demand Rome instead of elected because he 

for Joe finds “his Italians” too ignorant to 

govern themselves. How would our 

towns like that? Joe, being “agin’ eddycation,” would 
not mind after the secret ballot had cramped his style. 


Among those Americans who act as if they wanted the 
Joe view to prevail at home are some “intellectuals” and 
shortsighted employers. Just as 
some men want all the money for 
themselves, the “intellectuals” want 
all the education for themselves. 
Then as a Mussolinian chosen few they will tell the igno- 
rant what to do. If the ignorant get educated they may 
bother their superiors. 

The shortsighted employers ask why anyone who milks 
cows, gets in the crops, runs a machine or does any kind 
of manual labor should have an education. All he needs 
to know is how to do his work. Train him for it young 
and keep him at it. Anything further in the way of in- 
struction is a wasteful overhead charge. 

_ Back in the flourishing Joe days when it was a dis- 
tinction not to be pockmarked and to be able to read, 


Home Partisans 
of Joe 


write and cipher and even the squire’s mansion did not 


have a bathtub, objectors of the same type raged against 


the proposal of a public school system. They held that 
if you wanted an education for your child it was a private 
affair. You paid for it at a private school just as you 
paid for the groceries you consumed. It was considered 
preposterous that you should help pay for the education 
of other people’s children for the common welfare. 


The Research Bulletin answers the shortsighted argu- 

ment. It is not behind-the-lines but front-line propaganda. 
So it is not wordy. Its bullets and 
Why Joe’s Method shells of fact are fired with deadly 
Does Not Pay aim at the public enemy, public 
ignorance. Joe’s shanty is brought 

down on his head with one round from a field battery. 

We are the richest, most prosperous nation. Our indi- 
vidual output of labor is the highest because we work 
most intelligently and scientifically. We have the most 
high school and technical school graduates. Seven per- 
cent of Americans are now college educated. Not one 
percent was in Joe’s day. Now the wage-earner’s home 
as well as the squire’s mansion has a bathtub. This year 
twice as many candidates have qualified for admission to 
many of our leading colleges as could be received. Our 
public schools are so overcrowded that many of them are 
on half time. Americans have tasted education. They 
want more and more. 

But, “Isn’t it time to cut the expense?” ask the Joe 
partisans. “Aren’t too many people educated?” No, and 
never will be. 


In 1900, our national wealth was 88 billion dollars; in 
*22 it was 320 billion, an enormous increase, discounting 
the lowering of the dollar’s pur- 
Look at the chasing power. The combined 
Figures, Joe value of farm and manufactured 
products in 13 was 34 billions; in 
°23 it was 77 billions. We spend one billion, 799 thou- 
sand, or 2.8 percent, of our national income for schools. 
Six percent of that income goes for all other forms of 
insurance compared to the 2.8 for the insurance for civili- 
zation and citizenship. 

The average amount in savings banks, per capita, in 
"14 was $89 and in ’24, $186. In °14 every ninth person 
had a savings bank account; in ’24 every third. So edu- 
cation spreads thrift. States which spend the most for 
education have the largest per capita income. So educa- 
tion increases wants which, in turn, increase consumption 
and output. A child who earns less than $9.02 when out 
of school is losing money in the long run. Only the man 
who boasts that he has a moron among his family con- 
nections can be dumb to such an argument. 


Money is not the only form of wealth from education. 
The man or woman who cannot read or write, as he stands 
in a book-walled room before a ta- 
And You Miss ble stacked with magazines, may 
This, Joe not partake of it. The more educa- 
tion you have, in school and out of 
school, the easier it is to keep step with a progressive age, 
the greater your vision and understanding, and the richer 
life is for you. 
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Bagles of the North\ She FLORSHEIM SHOE 


(Continued from page 6) 


schools whereas the fleet might spend 
days in futile cruising before coming | 
upon the fish. The seal hunters in the 
Far North, profiting by experiments 
conducted last season, are preparing to 
send out scouts and hunters in planes. 
Seal hunting in small rowboats is dan- 
gerous business. The hunters work 
their Way, open leads too small for 
the mot ip ta enter, and when 
they locate’® colony,6f seals they club | 
them to death and pile them on the ice. 
Sometimes a floe bregks up into small 
cakes, with the resulé#fhat a group of 
helpless men is sod L @rifting out into 
eternity. 

By aerial scouting the seals may be 
easily located. The hunters land on 
the ice and after their work is done 
they return in the plane to the mother 
ship, awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to cruise in and pick up the pelts. 

The Swedish Red Cross has been 
operating along the Arctic Circle for | 
nearly two years. Its machines are! 
specially built ambulance planes 
equipped with stretchers, first-aid kits, 
emergency rations, warm blankets and 
furs. Telephones and radio serve to! 
summon these modern craft from their 
bases near the hospitals, and they are 
soon at the scene. 

Physicians report that many lives 
have been saved because men, women 
and children, too ill or so dangerously 
injured that they could not stand jolt- 
ing over rough country, have been 
flown to’ the hospitals without discom- 
fort, and so quickly that there was no 
risk from exposure. The Red Cross re- 
eently expanded its service, including 
the army aviation section. Now the mili- | 
tary pilots and mechanics are employed | 
in practical peacetime duties. They 
have pointed the way to other govern- 
ments in the use of standing armies, 
and now the Baltic States generally 
are adopting similar measures. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











ond 


Announcements for this department must be 
received three weeks in advance of the events 
with which they are concerned. 


ARMY ARTILLERY UNITS oF SAN FRANCISCO 


L 
Reunion of First Anti-Aircraft, First Army | [Qh trom the impo mear and tiilter abr Somat Comte 


Artillery Park, 62d F. A., 67th F. A.. 40th! 
Railroad Artillery, in San Francisco, Calif., | 
Nov. 14. Address Al Roche, 782 Fifteenth Ave.., | 
San Francisco. | 
Brry, C, 304TH F. A.—Fourth annual res | 

union and dinner, at Hotel Hargrave, New 
York City, Nov. 14. Address Raymond W. Tay- 
lor, Closter N. J } 
302p ENG. —Fifth annual reunion and jan | 
| 


Hotel McAlpin, New York City, Nov. 18. Ad- 
dress J. A. Ryan, 27 W. 25th St., New York 
City. 
Evacuation Hosp. 37—Annual reunion at 
Chicago, Nov. 21. Address H. J. Worst, 6355 | 
Ada St., Chieago. 


Po Mae Hb oa 







Brry. B. 305Tu F. A.—Reunion at Casino ip 
Restaurant, New York City, Nov. 21. Ad- | | j 
dress Frank J. Wiesner, 8970 213th St., Bel-| | 
laire, N. Y. A 





Brrys. A anv B, 105TH F. A.—Annual re- 
anion at 105th F. A. Armory, 171 Clermont 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 7. Address T. R. 
Duncan, Rev ile Post, American Legion, 515} 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

4TH Co., C. A. C., Ft. BARRANCAS, FLA. (Orig- 
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inal) —Former members interested in proposed! Diamond & Sapphire Flexible Bracelet 


reunion in Chicago, IIll., in February, write | Hand 


H. E. (Sudds) Sutherland, 434 W. 48d St., In-| #24 
napolis, Ind. Knut shape synth netic bine ae ip megenires anda fall 


Brry. C, 64TH Arty., C. A. C.—Former mem- 


» in February, address H. E. Sutherland, 
434 W. 43d St., y on, Ind. | 


bos interested in proposed reunion in Chicago, K BURNS & SON Est. 1889 
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Why *5000to 
*10 ),000 Men 


eae 


Fyr-~Fyter 
Sales Plan > 


Every man of character, ability and ambition, not 
only wants to make money; he —_ to be ee 
dent—in business for himself, wi See Se 

than he can ever make on Red ~ "s payroll. 
But when he looks around for his opportunity, he 
finds most apo of baskatet ae some re- 
quire a long and special experience; others 

larger capital than he has available. We have — 
this problem for many men by our new sales plan 
and we can solve it for you. 

Just to show Lome the pes the a 7 we ae gmete al 
reports from 





Findley o. os ee 
this ee aaa 000 he seats 
es * Trartam of al Ione one 


34h nee we orbs he ile pe of 
We =. 


omar | oo wig can “ ~~ oy men nak no 
greater advantage you have, perhaps not even 
as much. This is 


What WE OFFER You 


We offer you an suqecmenty to join our well-paid, en- 





thusiastic, e organization of active, red- 
blooded representatives It is an opportunity to go 
into busi lf—a business that is digni- 


fied and wnotitable It is a business without great 
competition, with an Ly yy unlimited market, 
with a product ap i pe t authorities, 
backed by nationa! pe ent Aen in the leading maga- 
zines, that opens the door for you and brings you in 
contact with the best people in your community. 
Weare the leading manufacturers of “first aid” por- 
table fire extinguishers. Our products sell to homes 
factories, stores, farms, auto owner» 
schools, churches, theaters, etc. 
large quantities by U. S. Government éog~ee, 
large industrial plants such as Standard Oil, Fo: 
Motor Company, International Harvester, etc. 

We atill have some good territory open and need a 
few more good men. 


Will You Join Us? 


ie easy enough. Previous selling ,. while valo- 
“fe not necessary. Our course of you earn 
Site learning. No of goods to 


Wa sake ail Sciveria an sollectfons nd ay comm, 
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R. C. Iddings, President 
THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 


930 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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A Maze of Figures Is Just 
Duck Meat to Moriarty 


By BENJAMIN O. WILKINS 

















Y some of those who know him 
best, he is called “Little Phil.” 
This nickname has nothing to do 
with his height, for he is by no 
means short. It is entirely because a 
certain major once observed him and 
| believed there was somehow a striking 

resemblance between General Philip H 
| Sheridan and Philip H. Moriarty. 
| No, Moriarty is not lacking in 

stature. On the contrary, he is tall 
Ee well proportioned. Moreover, 

though both he and the general were 
good soldiers, their duties were along 
| Sifferent lines. 
| Since September 1, 1924, Moriarty 
| has been busy achieving an admirable 
| suecess for himself in a position of 
trust and responsibility as an official 
bank examiner for the State of Con- 
| necticut. His headquarters are under 
| the great gold dome of the capitol at 
| Hartford. 
Moriarty’s home was in Hartford, 
j} and he had been a modest clerk with 
| an insurance firm in that city for sev- 
eral years by the time he had reached 
| his nineteenth birthday. Then he en- 
| listed—joining up with the 102nd In- 
|fantry, 26th Division. He went over- 
| seas, sailing from Newport News in 
| November, 1917, and landing at St. 
Nazaire in December. Seven months 
llater a shell at Chateau- Thierry frac- 
| tured his right arm, grazed his right 
| knee, and shattered his left leg. 
| That ended his career at the front. 
But the quiet, determined fighting 
spirit in him was not stopped. There 
| were more battles to be fought—many 
| of them. 

After the round of hospitals abroad, 
| concluding with the big Red Cross in- 
| stitution near Paris, Moriarty returned 
| to America in November, 1918. Soon 
| he found himself in the hospital at 
| Colonia, New Jersey; and one of the 
| greatest fights of his life was directly 








Philip H. Moriarty lost a leg overseas, and couldn’t go on with his work as an 
insurance clerk when he had finished the round of government hospitals. A 
three years’ course in accounting and finance gave him the chance to take a job 
as bank examiner for the State of Connecticut, and he is more than making good 


ahead. That argument was with an 
artificial limb. 

You know, it’s no fun to battle with 
a thing as stubborn as a wooden leg. 
With anything less than great courage, 
the prospect of succeeding, especially 
after trying it a couple of times, seems 
entirely beyond hope. Many a man 
lost heart in those days. But in a lit- 
tle while, some of the men in the same 
hospital facing the same immediate 
problem got together in groups, stood 
up and tried—and fell down and 
laughed to keep up each other’s cour 
age—and in time the thing was ac 
complished. For many men the effort 
of learning all over again how to walk 
proved a more baffling fight than any- 
thing they had faced before. But the 
laughing and courage continued. Some- 
how, little by little, each day a bit more 
apt at the new trick. Moriarty re 
gained the ability to get about by him- 
self. So he was discharged from the 
hospital in August, 1919. 

But of course there is always another 
battle waiting just beyond. The dis- 
ability prevented him from taking up 
his work at the insurance office where 
he had left off. However, he had long 
wanted to study law. Perhaps the 
portunity was at hand. He carnéeile 
hoped so. But, for one reason and an- 
other, he became convinced that that 
ambition had to be postponed; and so 
he took up the study of accountancy at 
New York University under the a¢ 
vice of the Veterans Bureau. 

For three years he studied com- 
merce and finance, and graduated in 
February, 1924. Moriarty creditably 
carried through various jobs in ac 
countancy for a number of New York 
firms during the next eight months, 
and then went to Hartford for a bri 
visit with his family. 

While he was there a friend of his 
heard of a vacancy in the State Ex 
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aminer’s office—with a good salary at- ws : 
tached. Moriarty applied for the job | F : 5 ae : 


and got it. : ° ' 
. Incidentally, he had not been in ‘ ‘ ' pa 
Hartford long before he was adjutant a <A 

of one of the posts of the Legion. fe 
T The impression of watching Moriarty s& ae 

at work going over the books, securi- 
ties, and other records of a big city | 
bank, is similar to that in watching an 
artist. His work is thorough and pre- 
cise. Millions of dollars are in his 
care, and vaults and books are under 
his official seal during the time it takes | 
for the examination. Data without | 
reservation is placed at his disposal by | Fo 
the banks, and information in detail | hee 
is forthcoming at his request. He is/ | 
a man of importance in the service of | 
his home State. And he is carrying on | 
with a quiet dignity that is securing 
results for him. 


It’s the Only Beach 
in the Country 


(Continued from page 9) 
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breath-taking rapidity, Havana Post’s 
new bathhouse rose on its foundations 5 al pes ee eegete patie extnaninns 
—a staunch clubhouse which, in archi- | sound groof—one of navemogus ‘of G-E pn BA ay 
tecture and arrangements, surpassed 


every other building at the resort. All 
the 200 members of Havana Post had 


) some part in putting up the building. . 

| The bathhouse contains 100 lockers O wor w ere? 

, in the men’s section and fifty in the | bd 
section for women. Twenty-five addi- | 





tional lockers are provided in a sec- | 4 3°: 
ith saving details. e house has plenty ; 1 
leg of showers and the usual sanitary ar- | which you see along electric 
age, ™ ‘wangements. Adjoining the house, un- | railways there is machinery 
ally der a roof, is a polished concrete dance . ‘ . 
ems floor. Music is supplied by a victrola that does its own thinking. 
man owned by the post and by radio loud | 
lit- speakers brought in occasionally by > ° 
ame members. = the porch of the we] Under many con- When an electric train ap- 
iate is a net used in a new game invented | itions, mod ‘ . . 
= by pe members six years ago, a form | Sta asain aie pr oaches, the equipment in 
and and tennis played on marked-off — be started, stopped, an automatic substation 
yur- courts under a set of rules which have and kept under com- . 
ac- -— pores, sanenenianee Every Sat- plete control with no starts running. When the 
Fort urday an unday this court is in con- human being present : 
alk stant use, on the new game me Mee ——— releasing men train has passed, the ma-~ 
n come so popular that it is now played | lor more important ; 
the also in the pavilions used by the gen- work. What task are chinery stops, for the next 
me- eral public farther down the beach. you doing which a station has already assumed 
ore The life-saving service was organ- General Electric de- he load 
re- ized in co-operation with the American vice could do for you? the load. 


im- Red Cross. Originally the Red Cross | 


the conducted this work, assuming full re- | 
sponsibility, the guards being formed | 
her §. around a nucleus of Legionnaires. Last | 











dis- year, however, when the American Red | 

up Cross abandoned its operations on for- 

ere eign soil, Havana Post took full charge 

ng of the life-saving service. This serv- 

op- ice is provided only on Saturdays and 

tly Sundays, when the crowds are largest. 

an- While the Legionnaires have been on Work for Uncle Sam 





hat guard, not a single life has been lost. 
so A dozen persons have been saved from 








The fairest bose to the 


at drowning. | | world Never ~ 
ad- Hot weather finds most of the Amer- | chargre anyone oa @r- 


personel prejudice 
Pays excellent sal 
aries and advances 
employees every year 
automatically. Let me 
prepare you for exaur 
ination. Thousands of 
successful students. I was 
a Secretary and Secretary- 
Examiner for eight years. Write pee 
Free Beek. Tells all. Send postal NOW. 


ARTHUR R. PATTERSON, pringiew. 


PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCH 
6311 Wisner Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 


ican colony at the Legion’s bathing 
ym- beach, and outside the summer months 
in the beach is used almost exclusively by 
bly Americans. The American Club in 
- Soren eve the Legion post two 
) S m its big club building in the . z ouare —— 

hs, Prado, with special membership in the AADERODAN MATEM PANTS €0 
ief W. Randolph ; 

his 

Sy. 











club for those Legionnaires who wished | Dept 
to join, and Havana Post has been | curcaco | 
Pleased to reciprocate in courtesy by | 
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True Tales of, the D. C. I. 


By 
Karl W. Detzer 






A scene from the D.C.I. story, 
“Neglect of Duty” 





vestigation,’’ a company of intrepid detectives who cleaned Europe 
of A. E. F. crooks, A. W. O. L. soldiers of all nations, and men 
and women who were just ‘‘Bad.’’ 

Marcelle of Montparnasse was one of the most colorful of all the women 
who figured in the annals of the D. C. I. She was certainly the one who 
made her ‘‘mark.’’ She did it with a beautifully modelled brass hand, 
which, earefully gloved, she brought crashing down on the unsuspecting 
head of many a soldier. He usually woke up in a hospital—minus his eash ! 


Thrilling Stories of the A. E. F. ‘‘Underworld’’ 


“True Tales of the D. C. I.” are true tales, no romancing, no flights of fancy, 
no desperate effort to attract attention by twisting the truth—the DIFFERENT 
book about the “seamy” side of the A. E. F. No flag-waving here. No bands blaring 
and folks cheering, just plain elemental passions, breaking under the strain of war 
and the loss of restraint. “Life” with the lid off and boiling! Kind of a book you 
can’t lay down until the last thrilling page is regretfully turned. “True Tales of the 
D. C. 1.” lifts the curtain and gives you a little peek at things dreadful and fasci- 
nating, mysterious and alive with thrill—just the thing for these cold nights, when, 
tucked in warm and comfortable, you can venture forth in fancy with the daring 
lads of the D. C. I. 


TEAR OUT and MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
SSS SSeS ee SS SS SS SS SSeS eS |S oe 
The Legion Book Service 
The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Gentlemen : 

I am. enclosing $2.00. Please send me, postpaid, one copy of Karl W. Detzer’s 
“True Tales of the D. C. I.” 


“- mystic letters ‘‘D. C. I.’’ stand for ‘‘ Division of Criminal In- 


a a 
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permitting members of the club to use 
the bathhouse for a small fee. The 
post charges its own members a nom- 
inal fee for the use of the bathhouse, 
the fee inciuding locker, towels, laun- 
dry and care of boats or canoes. The 
post also operates a canteen. The re- 
ceipts from fees and canteen sales are 
sufficient to pay all expenses and to 
give the post funds for other activities. 

Havana Post’s bathhouse, with its 
facilities for 200 persons, won the ad- 
miration of Cuban citizens. Officers of 
the Cuban army followed the example 
set by the Legion. They built a bath- 
house next door to the Legion’s own 
house. Many of the Cuban officers 
were trained in the American Army. 
The Legionnaires and their neighbors 
get on together famously. 

When Havana Post members talk 
about their bathhouse, they sound like 
the advertisements of the newest lux- 
urious resort in Florida. “From Christ- 
mas to the end of March,” writes Wal- 
ter E. Myers, past commander and 
chairman of the bathhouse committee, 
“one of our favorite pastimes is to go 
for a swim in the beautifully clear, 
blue water, and then to come out and 
lie on the beach in the pleasant sun 
while we read, with mingled pity and 
extreme satisfaction, the bold type 
headings in the papers which tell us, 
‘States in the Grip of Terrible Bliz- 
zard,’ or ‘New York and Chicago Traf- 
fic Paralyzed by Snow.’ This sensation 
is one which cannot be described on 
paper, and Legionnaires who want to 
experience it will receive a hearty wel- 
come from us. Now and then there 
are night swimming parties with huge 
bonfires lighted on the beach. On the 
Fourth of July there is a party for the 
children. It is hard to say too much 
in favor of the swimming here. The 
stingarees which spoil swimming in 
gulf water are unknown here, and 
sharks are never seen at our bathing 
beach.” 

Another outstanding service of Ha- 
vana Post to its members, one that is 
unique in the Legion, is the establish- 
ment of an American Legion Mauso- 
leum in the Colon Cemetery. The post 
bought a large plot in the cemetery 
and it has raised all the funds for the 
project among its own members and 
by giving dances and other entertain- 
ments. The mausoleum, now prat- 
tically completed, is costing $10,000. It 
represents an actual value of much 
more than this amount, for a Legion- 
naire architect prepared the plans 
without charge and American and Cu- 
ban business concerns made unusual 
concessions in supplying materials. 
Edward Clarkson, a member of the 
post, has deeded a vault in the mauso- 
leum as a temporary resting place for 
the bodies of Legion members await- 
ing transportation to the United 
States. 

The importance of this project can 
be understood when one realizes that 
many Americans come to Havana for 
temporary residence of long or short 
periods. Americans dying in Cuba 
must be embalmed and placed in an 
hermetically sealed casket if the body 
is to be returned to’the United States. 
If the body is buried in Cuba without 
embalming it cannot be moved for two 
years. Burial, either temporary oF 
permanent, must be made within twen- 
ty-four hours after death. Hence, im 
case of a Legionnaire’s death, there 1s 
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he no time available in which the decision 
m- of relatives in the States may be ob- 
se tained. Each Legionnaire has been| 
my advised by the post that he should | 





he make that decision, and the post has 
had all its members fill out question- 


















































es naires giving exact instructions to be 
to observed in case of death. Burial, un- 
2s. embalmed, costs from $125 upward. 
its The cost of embalming and a hermeti- 
d- cally sealed casket is $500 or more. The 
of post agrees to assume the cost of sim- | 
ole ple, permanent burial when the family | 
‘h- or estate of the deceased member is un- | 
wn able to meet the cost. The post ques- 
Ts tionnaire contains the name and ad- | 
Ly. dress of the person who is to be noti- 
rs fied by cable in case of a member’s 
death. 
1k In* numerous ways Havana Post! 
ke keeps alive the associations of service | 
x- and native land. The Havana Legion- 
st- naires have been very lucky in their | 
al- dance and dinner projects. A year! 
nd ago Halloween a dance was held at the 
2e, American Club that netted more than 
go $400. There is an open-air dance floor | 
i, on the roof of the club which is also! 
nd used for post meetings. 
an Armistice Night is the big night of 
nd the year for Cuban Legion members.! § 
pe A banquet is held at the Sevilla-Bilt-| § 
1S, more, and everyone turns out. Ambas- | 
iz sador Crowder, who was in charge of 
f- the draft during the war, is an ardent | 
on member of the post, and of course has| # 
on the place of honor at the public! § 
to ceremonials. | & 
e]- Fourth of July is given over to the 
re children. A_ picnic, fireworks and 
ge plenty of ice cream are the order of 
he the day. Some of the youngsters, born - ; 
he vane, — talk English as yet, ss ed BPS 0 
ch and prattle away in Spanish that has —— 
he _ jo ae — by , banc rye: i 
in After their Fourth of July celebration 
nd some of them come home lisping hy what a whale ot 
ng strange English words. 
Last year the post ended up with ral iff t 
a- = Rega in the treasury and $3,257.20 a 1 wile jus 
is in the memorial fund for the mauso- 
h- leum. Not such a bad showing for a a few cents tel ts 
0- post whose members are constantly 
st leaving to go back to their concerns in 
ry the United States, with new members 
he coming in who do not know how long} 
id they will be in the country. Havana | 
n- Post, too, feels that it is serving a use- 
c- ful end in making the people of Cuba | 
- ne ps 9 Fp fact = oe) 
- nite tates has the same friendly 9RW¥3 _) 
mJ ferling toward the people of the litle [EROS SELF-CON sclous? ‘ACTING PLAYS| 
ns islan at it had in when it sen Monolo 
- fan army into the country to help the | {"ymwt* Sranteimees ve Succeed inthe buss | | POF AMAtCCUPS Revision 
al + Cubans shake off Spanish oppression | ness and social world. Send 10c for qmasing ee Jokes and sketches; 
Ss. and gain their liberty. Tells how pn Bd a eaed natt-Ooue | Send for Free Catalog 
re sciousness in a very short time DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY } 
0- EYMOUR INSTITUTE | S42 South Dearborn Street - CHICAGO, ILL. | 
or 56 West p~3 Street, ie New York City | ‘ — ——— 4 
a bers preparing for Education —_ - . ER 
: ‘eek (November 16-22) may get 
} from the Legion’s National cong et iL EGI o NNAIRES! | 
.ism Commission, Indianapolis, Indi- 
at ana, suggestions for speakers and Humorous Cuts at | 
r’ other material. In addition the Half Usual Cost 
7 ‘aes States Bureau of Education, Our extensive line of cuts which sold | PRICES 
shington, D. C., will supply at a for $1.00 each are now REDUCED FIFTY 

; cost of five cents each, oF $3 bum |) ee CONT annie st ae anlendid teks | Reemnaceeare Mee 

red, copies of a pamphlet, “When, _ ~~} 4 — 
r id a How to ao American Be ready for. your winter “publicity. Te: SN a 

ucation Week.” and, at the same quirements ese - s cover , Roady e an + + 

: — copies of a broadside giving ie a ek a — 2 and it’s aang Trial 

acts and figures on school problems Just send EATRLOG tpeoatay id we will mail you car 
- and other subjects for discussion dur- POST PRINTING SERVICE aoe =e ieee "machine colors. Tells 
n ing American Education Week. The Gmaien Shapes Seeley sare ei nt Werte 
s Indianapolis, Indiana | International i Tye ewriter Exchange 

|] 186-188 W. Lake Str dan F 
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Special Christmas Bargains! 
Special values for byyereot Christmas gifts — lowest 

ane: atches, Jewelry. Silver- 
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RADIO FANS — te ics tot old oon 
Friday night from 10 to 10:30, central standard time. 
’ Lefties Bros. & Co.'s hour of music. 
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RDERS for all supplies neces- 
sary to complete the radio in- 
stallation in the Station Hos- 


pital at Jefferson Barracks, 

| Missouri, and in the Soldiers’ Tuber- 
'eular Sanatorium at Sulphur, Okla- 
homa, have been placed. These in- 
| stallations, which are being made by 
the Sun-Roxy Radio Fund of The 
American Legion Weekly, are being di- 
'rected by Fred W. Stockham Post of 
| St. Louis. and Platt National Park 
Post of Sulphur, respectively. Good co- 
|operation has been received from the 
members of both of these posts. 
| -Fred K. Weber, commander of El 
| Paso (Texas) Post, reports that prac- 
tically all supplies for the 800-phone 
installation at the Station Hospital of 
Port .Sam Houston provided by the 
Fund have been received and that the 
radio receiving apparatus will be in 
working order within a short time. 

Hampton Roads Post of Hampton, 
Virginia, has submitted a request for 
radio installation in the Southern 
Branch of the National Soldiers Home 
located in its town, in which a large 
number of World War veterans are lo- 
cated. Commander T. G. Pullen re- 
ports in his letter that the post is do- 
ing. everything it can for these men 
but often feels that its work in this 
| direction can be improved. A ques- 
tionnaire and approval form to cover 
this proposed installation have been 
sent to the post. 


HE interest and co-operation of 
Legion posts in West Virginia 
and in North Dakota have assured the 
|enjoyment of radio programs by dis- 
| abled veterans in contract hospitals in 
'those States. Huntington (West Vir- 
ginia) Post placed a request for radio 


| equipment in the veterans’ ward in the 


Huntington State Hospital, in which 
there are forty-six mentally-disabled 
men. Adjutant H. E. Peyton advised 
that his post had installed a smal! set 
which did not meet requirements and 
that the post would assume responsi- 
bility for the placing of equipment fur- 
nished by the Fund. A receiving set 
with amplifier and three loud speakers 
has been ordered shipped to the hos- 
pital. Following the tsual policy in 
hospitals in which neuro-psychiatric 
cases are treated, no head-sets will be 
placed. 

Legionnaire L. W. Hamm, chairman 
of the Radio Committee appointed by 
Commander Elmer O. Flaten of Gilbert 
C. Grafton Post, Fargo, North Pa- 


| kota, is supervising the installation of 
ia central receiving set and necessary 
amplification to take care of thirty- 


nine head-sets and two loud speakers 
in St. Luke’s Hospital in Fargo. This 
is the only contract hospital in the 
In addition to the regular vet- 





number of transients who call at. the 
Veterans Bureau office in Fargo in re- 
gard to claims receive temporary treat- 
ment there. Radio supplies have been 
ordered by the Fund and installation 
will soon be completed. 

Several Legion posts have _ sub- 
mitted requests for radio receiving ap- 
paratus for privately-owned hospitals 
and sanitaria in which small numbers 
of veterans are patients but in which 
the great majority of patients are ci- 
vilians. While questionnaires and ap- 
proval forms have been furnished in 
these cases; in accordance with the 
stated policy of the board of “the 
greatest good to the greatest number,” 
these projects will not be approved by 
the trustees of the Fund until hos- 
pitals caring exclusively for disabled 
ex-service men are equipped. This 
same policy will be followed with re- 
gard to requests for receiving sets for 
individual service men who are being 
treated in their homes. 


AS announcement of an 
unusually interesting Legion activ- 
ity in the radio field has been received 
from Harold D. Johnson of Ralph D. 
Caldwell Post, Woodfords, Maine. 
Comrade Johnson advises that his post 
is planning a regular schedule of radio 
broadeasting from Station WCSH 
which will begin at an early date and 
that the post will offer a prize to the 
Legionnaire or Auxiliary member lo- 
cated the greatest distance from Port- 
land, Maine, who acknowledges these 
programs. Station WCSH, which was 
formerly Station WMAF at South 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts, has a rec- 
ord of 8,600 miles, and Caldwell Post 
is therefore expecting replies from a 
great distance. While the station is 
owned by the Rines Hotel Company of 
Portland, Johnson’s statement that it 
is now largely a Legion station is borne 
out by the following facts: William 
Foss, station manager and program di- 
rector, is a charter member of Ralph 
D. Caldwell Post; Linwood T. Pitman, 
announcer, is a past adjutant and pres- 
ent news director of the post; P. Byron 
McCord, announcer for the regular 
noon-day programs under the auspices 
of the Samuel H. Deering Radio Com- 
pany at this station, is a charter mem- 
ber of the post, as is Mr. Deering him- 
self. It is hoped that Governor Brew- 
ster of Maine and Past National Com- 
mander James A. Drain, who is vaca- 
tioning in Maine after his strenuous 
Legion year, will appear on the initial 
program. Announcements of develop- 
ments of this plan will appear in the 
Weekly. This activity is in keeping 
with a plan adopted at the recent Na- 
tional Convention for the greater use 
of radio in disseminating Legion in- 
formation to veterans and to the gen- 
eral public. 
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Roll Call 


(Continued from page 5) 


military commandant in the University 
of Southern California. 

Just the other day I received a letter 
from Sergeant Carse, once an officer 
with Villa. For obvious reasons his 
address is not public property. But he 
is associated with Captain Peterson, 
also one of the best officers in the Paris 
headquarters, in a large detective bu- 
reau, operating west of the Mississippi. 
Sergeant Carl Faulkner, who captured 
the chateau robbers in the old castle 
of Robert the Devil, is selling real es- 
tate in Kentucky. Private Besherian, 
Armenian operator, married a café in 
Le Mans, I understand, and wears a 
spotless white apron around his waist 
and a napkin over his arm while he 
clatters among the tables serving petits 
verres and bocks. 

I found Captain Dan Kurner, for- 
merly of Indianapolis, an ace of the 
Bordeaux force, at a reporter’s desk 
in a great American newspaper office 
not long ago. He had just made a 
trip half around the world on the trail 
of a noted swindler, for whom the 

ress and the police were searching 
jealously. 

Those Rileys, those Sullivans, those 
Murphys! Of course they were with 
us 


Sergeant Jimmy Riley, the intelli- 
gence department operative assigned 
to work with the D. C. I., was drag- 
ging hose in an upstate New York city 
re department not so long ago. The 
crooks hated Riley. They hated Ser- 
geant Murphy of the Paris office, that 
schoolboy Murphy! It was disgusting 
to get picked up by Murphy! Fancy, 
if you considered yourself a very bad 
man, being arrested without help by 
a nineteen-year-old boy who looked 
sixteen, innocent as a babe, under- 
sized, with about three hundred im- 
portant arrests to his credit . . . that 
was Murphy, Paris D. C. I. A few 
months ago he assisted internal rev- 
enue men and an American magazine 
in an exposé of narcotic peddling in a 
United States prison. Corporal Bill 
Sullivan, who was a fine, faithful fel- 
low, still is in the Army, I am told, as 
are six or eight others from my own 
section. 

Neminski is one of these, the blonde 
little Pole who looked like Napoleon, 
dressed like Pershing, talked like 
Paderewski, and worked like Pinker- 
ton. And Private Jean Dubac! I’d 
like to know where he is myself! No 
doubt he’s back in France, tilling some 
upland farm and drinking sour red 
wine to his heart’s content. He was of 
Alpine stock; before the war a farmer 
in the American Rockies. 

A year ago I received a note from 
Major Jerry Armstrong . «on 
doughboys who came through Le Mans 
remember him . . . the six foot, three, 
hard-jawed assistant provost marshal 
on crutches, who made the way of the 
transgressor hard in the byways off 
the Place de la République. Owners 
of a group of coal mines in West Vir- 

nia, where digging had been halted 
y civil war, sent for Jerry re rh 
one day when the country needed coal. 
They told him to run the mines. He 
ran ’em. 

Captain Sayin, in command of the 

t. Nazaire office, went back to Oak- 
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» * land, California, after the war and re- 

The Honor Insignia for All Americans _ | s:ssnzei"the" Sits" detective "fore 

there into a division of criminal inves- 

° ° tigation along European lines. Cor- 

0 ccept an hnnula nvitation'| poral Harley Reed, Le Mans operator, 

re-enlisted in the infantry, I am told. 

Heatherson, sergeant first class en- 

gineers, who had the judgment of three 

generals in spite of the fact that he 

was not yet of voting age, went back 

to school, I understand, in his home 

town of South Bend, Indiana. Captain 

Ralph E. Jones, D. C. I. legal officer, 
practises law in Indianapolis. 

I wonder myself sometimes what be- 

came of Antonio Calamaco, the worst 
detective in the A. E, F. It was An- 
tonio whom we disarmed summarily 
one day, after he had shot up a fellow 
operator, thinking he was capturing a 
famous thief. Gunless and ashamed, 
he went out into the street, stumbled 
over three of the worst men in France, 
persuaded them to come to our office 
and turned them in proudly. He was 
awarded corporal’s stripes for that 
exploit; he didn’t want them . . . what 
he did want was his gun! He couldn’t 
have it. Disconsolate, knowing that a 
detective without a gun is as helpless 
as a mess officer without spurs, he 
asked to be placed on kitchen detail. 
That wish was granted. He was an 
excellent cook, who loved Philadelphia 
better than any other town in the 
|world. He is back there now, no 
| doubt, in apron and white cap, decorat- 
|ing pastries over which the Quakers 
smack their lips. 
| Corporal Pissillo, motor expert in 
| charge of transportation, is running a 
| Ford agency in Italy ... Naples, I 
believe. Vhaldimir Tschobanian of the 
| soulful eyes and gold headed cane ... 
ja Christian, an American citizen and 
| a member of the D. C. I., if you please, 
|sir!...now is plain Mr. Shepherd 
| (having gone to law to make the 
| change) and is engaged in trade, if I 
|}am not misinformed. He sells original 
| and authentic American antiques in an 
}eastern city. 

Corporal Oscar Jacob, the old faith- 
|ful of the force, a hard-headed, close- 
|mouthed police officer, trained in the 
Detroit city department, did some of 
| the finest work in the history of the 
iD. C. I. A man of few words was 
|Corporal Jacob. But his arrests were 
manifold. When we _ disbanded he 
came back to America, disarmed him- 
self, and settled down to quiet, mar- 
ried security in Philadelphia, where he 
learned a machinist’s trade, that had 
nothing to do with fingerprints or fire- 
\ arms, and where he proves completely 


OUR DOLLAR MEMBERSHIP furnishes the means that the most ardent sleuth can with- 

for helping the individual man of the 30,000 disabled Son become a plain, workaday 

veterans in the Government hospitals, sanatoria and homes. | To be sure there were a few misfits 

It insures him comforts, recreation and personal service. in the outfit. One, a deserter, has been 

carrying on a profitable business in 

Spain, smuggling tobacco, wine and 
mules across the border. 








“The American Legion owes a special debt of gratitude to 


the Red Cross for its effective activities the country over | Some of the D. C. I.-boys didn’t come 
in aid of the men disabled by the War.’’—James A. Drain, |back. Twice I stood by open graves 
Past National Commander, The American Legion and watched men of my own detach- 


ment sink into alien soil. Half a score 
|of other men of the secret police died 


The Annual Roll Call 2.27rins eis 


| club, some by knife. They died hom 


Sots. oe orable deaths in the face of interna- 
Armistice Day to Thanksgiving | tional foes, the criminals of all na- 
tions. 


(Is Voluntary Enlistment Time in Your Legion of Mercy |, .0n¢ yora3 reader of The American 
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reminiscences reflect to the disadvan- 
tage of the American soldier. But it 
was not the American soldier whom 
the D. C. I. hunted; it was the Amer- 
ican criminal who happened to slip 
into honest olive drab, and the French 
criminal with him, and the German 
criminal. Crime knows no national- 
ity. Of all our staff, with their puz- 
gling array of foreign names, every 
man was an American, although many 
of them were naturalized citizens, 
born in other lands. Our staff was 
drawn from the Army. Could any 


force in the world be more American | 
than that? 

Here are théir names once more, 
these men who did great deeds or 
lived through great adventure after | 
the firing had stopped, kept in Europe | 
while the rest went home .. . 

Marlow, Rasche, Pissillo, Jones, | 
Tschobanian, Dubois, Brock, ‘Sullivan, | 
Jacob, Chapman, Calamaco, Lee, Du- 
bac, Neminski, Reed Besherian, 
Heatherson, Murphy, Hollig, Faulk- 
ner and the rest ... Americans ev- 
ery one of them. 





TA 





PS 








The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
im this department. In order that it may be 
complete, post commanders ave asked to desig- 
nate an official or member to notify the Weekly 
of all deaths. Please give name, age, military 
record. 


B. Garity Post, 
Served in Pris- 


Perer ALFXANDER, Joseph 
Ridgewood, N. Y. D. July 2. 


oner of War Escort Co. 262. 
Orvin L. ALyea, Charles Pratt Post, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. Accidentally elcetrocuted, July 25. 


Served with 8d Eng. 


Verne E. Bowers, Lloyd H. Green Post, 
Northville, Mich. D. Aug. 3. Served with 25th 
Balloon Co. 

Grorce S. Boyrp, Theodore B. Sachs Post, Chi- 
cago, Ill. D. Aug. 10, aged 26. Served with 
Medical Corps. 

Joun L. Boyte, Emanuel Koellen Post, 


Prentice, Wis. Killed by train, Oct. 2, aged 30. 
Served with Co. B, 119th M. G. Bn., 82d Div. 
THomAas E. CiarkK, Reinhardt Windle Post, 
Jefferson, Wis. D. March 27. Served with 
150th M. G. Bn. 

Josepn H. Dariey, Herbert 
Philadelphia, Pa. D. Oct. 14, 
on U. S. S. Scorpion. 

James Donato, Mahanoy City (Pa.) Post. 
Accidentally asphyxiated, Sept. 9. aged 29. 
Served with 56th Pioneer Inf. 

Starrorp R. Doveaur, Samuel A. Whitaker 
Post, Phoenixville, Pa. . 8, aged 28. 

Rosert G. Fitzpatrick, Flathead Post, Kali- 
spell, Mont. Accidentally killed, Se pt. 26. Served 
with Supply Co., 362d Inf. 


Warriner Post, 
aged 73. Served 


Joun Frirzen, El Paso (Ill.) Post. Drowned 
at Hopedale, Ill., Sept. 6, aged 29. Served in 
Navy. 

THOMAS H. GUILMARTIN, Cecil W. Fogg Post, 
Hyde Parl:, Mass. D. Oct. 9, aged 35. Served 
in Navy. 

MicHAEL P. GonKA, Pulaski Post, Chicago, 


ll. D. Oct. 8, aged 35. Served in Army. 

WILLIAM HANzEL, Lawndale-Crawford Post, 
Cicero, Il. D. Sept. 10. Served in Navy. 

Henry Hartxorr, Frederic J. Walsh Post, 
Eagle River, Wis. D. Sept. 17, aged 86. Served 
with Btty. D, 2d F. A. 

JoHN T. HigcIns, Joseph B. Garity Post, 
Ridgewood, N. Y. D. Sept. 26. Served in Sig- 
nal Corps. 

Rocer D. HUNNEMAN, Whiting (Ind.) Post. 
le in lg | accident, Sept. 22, aged 29. 

t., Cy. 
CLAIRE é fiver, Pierre (S. D.) Post. D. 
gue 31, aged 29. Served with 102d A. S. M. 
egt 


Cornelius Vernhulst Post, 
Holcombe, Wis. D. : 


Sept. 22. Served on 
8. S. Chehanlip 

Euus G. pana, McDowell County Post, 
Welch, W. Va. Drowned, Aug. 14. Served 
with Co. K, 150th Inf. 

Eto Kamps, Harry L. Greenwood Post, 
Philadelphia. Pa. D. Oct. 13, aged 37. Served 
in Army. 

Witur Karrass, H. U. Wood Post, Seguin, 
Tex. D. Sept. 4. Served with Co. L, 360th Inf., 
90th Div. 

JOHN H. KLASINN, Harry E. Everist Post, 
Mankato, Kas. Killed, Aug. 22, aged 25. 
Served wie Btty. E, 46th Arty., C. A. C. 

G. KromMer, Maywood (N. J.) 
Post. D. a. 7, aged 42. Served with Chem- 
ieal Warfare Service. 

ANDREW V. Mo gos Ravenna (2) Rw D. 
Oct. 6, aged 29. Served with U. S. Cc. 
Maurice L. Luke, Goshen (Ind.) Post. D. at 
McMinnville, Ore., Apr. 3, aged 31. Served 
with Co. M, 36th Inf. 

James A. MAGNUSEN, Joe Graham Post, 
Gulfport, Miss. D. Aug. 15. Served in Army. 

FP. L. Matutew, Bradford ge Post. 
Drowned, Aug. 16. Served in A. F. 

Jack Mattocks, Omaha (Neb. ” Post. D. 
Sept. 26. Served with 43d Inf. 

— i Maurer, Logan yy Lineoln, Il. D. 

ug. 22. 


IsaporE HUTTER, 


L. ALLAN MCALPINE, Ceeil W. Fogg Post, 
Hyde Park, Mass. D. at St. Johnsbury, Vt.. 
Oct. 14. Lt. in Army. 


BERNARD L. Moran, George Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C. D, Sept. 20. Served in 
Navy. 

Cnaruer G. Morrison, Codington County | 


Post, Watertown, S. Killed in auto acci- 
dent near Raymond, S. D., Sept. 7. Served 
with Co. I, 48th Inf. 

GUSTAV MUELLER, 
Sept. 17. 

Wrstiry S. Near, J. A. Garcia Post, Mer- 
cedes, Tex. D. Aug. 8, aged 54. Capt., M. R. C. 

Lovis Nuskey, Harry L. Greenwood Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Killed in auto accident, June 
20. Served at Camp Meade, Md. 

Lovis E. Ossurn, Edward Sigerfoos Post, 
Tientsin, China. D. at Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 
8. Served in C. A. C. in Philippines. 

RatpH B. Penroww, Arthur S,. Foster Post, 
South Paris, Me. D. at Marine Hosp., Port- 


Hollis (N. Y.) Post. D. 





land, Me., Sept. 26, aged 40. Served with 19th 
Arty., C. A. 

Joun H. PRENTICE, 307th Inf. Post, New 
York City. D. Sept. 30. Major, 307th Inf., 
Tith Div. 

A. PoOGELL, See Post, San Diego, Tex. D. | 
Sept. 8, aged 3 | 

Ricuarp A. —_ Camden (N. J.) Post. D. | 


Sept. 24, aged 49. Served with Co. B, llith| 
M. G. Bn., 28th Div. 

P. H. Reporave, Frank S. Reynolds Post, | 
Bakersfield, Cal. Served | 


D. June 21, aged 35. 
with M. T. C. 3938. 

WriiiamM E. Sate, Rockbridge Post, Lexing- 
ton, May 4 Accidentally killed, Oct. 9, aged 23. 
2d Lt., A. 8. 

MARY L. ScuHaprert, Quentin Roosevelt Post, 
St. Louis, Mo. Sept. 19. Served at 
Water W. Suarp, Kit Carson Poat, 
Lyen, Col. D. Aug. 25. Served with Co. 
14th Inf. 

P. T. Sweauy, Pasadena (Cal.) Post. D. at | 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct, 1. | 

CONRAD a Verdugo Hills Bost, Mont- | 
rose, Cal. D. at La Crescenta, Cal., 4, aged | 
33. Served with Btty. 47th — c. A. C.] 


| 


Hagry L. G. Sarrn, Micsauees Post, Phila- | 
delphia, Pa. Accidentally killed, Oct. 18. Served | 
in Navy. | 


Josern C. Stopes, William H. 
Gibbstown, N. J. D. Sept. 14, aged 27. 
on U. 8. 8. Alabama. 

VINCENT P. SULLIVAN, 


Served 


Charles L. Carr Post, | 


West Newbury, Mass. D. Aug. 24, aged 26. | § 
Served in Army. |g 
G. THIRKING, Waverly (la.) Post. D. Aug. | 
25, aged 31. Served with 860th Inf., 90th Div. | 


Wir.uaAmM F. Tispert, Edward P. Clark Post, | 
Natick, Mase. D. Sept. 11, aged 31. Capt., Co. 
L, 18lst Inf. 

Leonarp S§S. Woodbury 
Post, Pottaville, Pa. 
Oct. 7, aged 25. Served with Co. D, 108d Enz.., 


WaALieIsa, Robert B. 
| 
28th Div. | 


Accidentally electrocuted, 


Eart A. WARBURTON, Bruce-Frew Post, Gun- | 
nison, Col. D. at D. R. G. Hosp., Salida, Col., 
Sept. 19, aged 39. Served with Co. F, 10th! 
Eng., and 87th Co., 20th Eng. 

JaMes Watts, Ernest M. Coulter Post, Rob- | 
inson, lll. Burned to death, Sept. 10, aged 31. 
Served with 309th Sanitary Tr., 84th Div. | 

E. C. WHITMAN, George Cultice Post, Spring- 


field, O. D. Sept. 30 at U. . Hosp., 
Santa Monica, Calif., Sept. 30. Buried at 
Springfield, O. Served in Army. 


Harry R. WiLus, Arden i. McKee Post, 
Sterling, Kas. Accidentally killed, Aug. 2, 
aged 28. 

Oar Wooparp, Chicago Heights (Ill.) Post. 
D. at U. S. V. Hosp., Denver, Col. Served 
with Co. G, eo Inf., 86th Div., and Co. D, 
132d Inf.. 33d D 

Joun S. E. Focue, Herbert Warriner Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. D. Oct. 7, aged 52. Buried 
3 ow ae National Cemetery, Va. Col., 





Leach Post, | ee 





The Best Friend 
on the Road 


A great traveling 
companion, this Bar- 
basol. No tools to 
pack except the good 
old razor. No brush. 
No rub-in. And areal 
head-barber shave! 
35c and 65c tubes. 











For Modern | Shaving & 


SOMETHING NEW > 


Pilsner and Munich tasting beverage. 


A wonderful patented discovery 
in concentrated tablet form. 
atoms simple and economical preparation. No 
ing. No mixing of other ingre- 
“diente. Absolutely no experience necessary. 
Box of 24 tablets $1.50 sent prepaid. 
NEY & COMPANY, HACKENSACK, N. J. 


Be Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutel 
helpless, found relief. 

man who was helpless, un- 
able to rise from hie chair, 
was riding horseback and 
playing tennis within «a 
year. A little child, para- 
lyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
successfully treated more 








We have 


weeks. 
than 50,000 cases the past 23 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is—how 
different from the old 
torturous plaster, leath- 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. ¢ : 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


nie ped envelope. 


d by st 





when 


Off Duty 


“IT want you te know that I’m a gentle- 
man,” announced Mr. Spatt. 

“And how long is your leave of absence, 
dear?” asked Mrs. Spatt, a shade too 
sweetly. 


“All Is Vanity” 
[From the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star] 
The auto, a Chevrolet touring car, was 
returning to Rockford from Davenport 
where she had been for two days giving 
demonstrations in beauty culture. 


Under Suspicion 
“You should walk in the straight and 
narrow path.” 
“Yes, parson, and if I did, everybody 
would say that I’d been drinking and was 
trying to walk straight to prove I hadn’t.” 


A Pleasant Surprise 
[From Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union] 
Miss Evelyn Williams will be glad to 
know that she is convalescent, after a 
several weeks’ illness in her home in 
Springfield. 


Stepping Along 
’Way back in eighteen eighty-one 
The good folks used to hear 
Of hectic parties where the girls 
Would kick the chandelier. 
The customs change, but not the maids, 
And now the modern lass 
Is fond, though in a different way, 
Of stepping on the gas. 
—Ora EH. Stark. 


Faith 


“Gruet is a very irreligious 


Hewitt: 
man.” 

Jewett: “Oh, I don’t know. I’ve known 
him to pray for rain and then go looking 
for a chance to steal an umbrella.” 


What Have They Been Doing? 
[From the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon| 
Members of rural school boards in 

Okmulgee county jail will meet here Sep- 
tember 3, to discuss the education pro- 
gram for the coming school year. 


Wow! 
Guy: “You misjudge me, dearie. 
ing is not one of my failings.” 
Girl: “It certainly isn’t. It’s one of 
your most pronounced successes.” 


Ly- 


Frank and Open 
[Ad in Columbia (8S. C.) State] 
Buy a lot at Floral Beach, S. C., and 


have a place to fish and hunt. 
FUNERAL INVITATION 


Technical Stuff 


Presto: “Those aren’t regular golf 
stockings that Miss Divot is wearing, are 
they?” 

Chainjo: “They assuredly are. Haven’t 


you noticed the hole-in-one?” 


“Tt Seems There Were Two Irishmen” 
[From the Deport (Tezx.) Times] 


Prompt action upon the part of a local 
druggist and doctor who applied anecdotes 
prevented the acid from burning deeply. 


Romance 


Ls dearie, Tom isn’t much of a 
driver,” conceded Gladys to her chum, 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


“but he certainly does know how to park 
a car.” 


We Certainly Are, Herman 

[Ad in New York Sunday Graphic] 

I HAVE written the words to a song 
and want to sell it; the name is “You're 
Sorry for Me”; eall evenings. Herman 
Ginsberg. 


The Accommodation 
“IT want to return to the city on a late 
train,” said the stranger at the small- 
town ticket office. 
“Well,” responded the agent, “I'd rec- 
ommend Number 7, She’s usually as late 
as any of ’em.” 


Wears "Em at Night 
[Orleans (N. Y.) American and Weekly 
News] 
J. H. Sayers has been 
wearing apparel 35 years. 


in the men’s 








“Whussamattuh, li’l runt, din’t 
Ah give you a run fo’ yo’ money?” 
“Ah sh’d say you did. Three fel- 
luhs what held de winnin’ numbuh 
in dat lott’ry you made me stake- 
holder of is lookin’ fo’ me yet.” 


a 
Just a Housekeeper 
“Good morning,” accosted a salesman. 
“Are you the lady of the house?” 
“Nope,” snapped the woman at the door. 
“My daughter’s out playin’ tennis.” 


Made From Jumping Beans 
[Fannie Hurst in Minneapolis Tribune] 
From where she sat, she could see the 
profile of the explorer. Aquiline. Calm. 
Sure. It made her crumb her bread as 
she sat into queer little nervous balls. 


Habit 


“Do you love me?” she asked softly. 

™ er—never answer leading questions 
directly,” replied the young lawyer ab- 
sently. 








A Clean Sweep 
[Ad in Indianapolis Star] 
WANTED—We have several hundred 
cords of stove wood, green, we will give 
fe ad who will remove same with 
rush. 





— THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


The Necessary Accessory 


“I hear Ford bought four hundred ships 
from Uncle Sam to make flivvers out of 
them.” 

“Yeah? Then I suppose he'll throw in 
a life. preserver with each one for use at 
railway crossings.” 


Carrying Things to Extremes 


[Heading in Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette] 
Committee Makes Plans for Free Bed 
Lawn Party. 


The Man Who Knew 


“Strike three—you’re out!” yelled the 
umpire at the prison baseball game. 

“You dirty robber!” bellowed the con- 
vict batter. “That was a ball and [I ain't 
out. I’ve got two years to go yet.” 


One Fish Is Enough 
[Capper’s Weekly] 

Captain Derek F. Massey doesn’t look 
much like the city marshal of London, 
but the man who fills this job is expected 
to be more of an ornament than a two- 
fished law enforcement officer. 


Croix de Guerre 


There are many thousand things that are 
unaccounted for, 
But around a single one my mind will 
linger ; 
Why is it that a hero who was wounded 
in the war 
Will yell 
When his wife 
Digs a splinter 
From his finger? 
—R. W. K. 


Social Event in Little Rhody 
[From the Woonsocket (R. I.) Call} 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL—Bids for 

the construction of sewers in Bernon 
street, Cass avenue, Elm street, Knight 
street and St. Barnabe street were opened 
last evening by the Board of Sewer Com- 
missioners. 


Oh, That One? 


“I want to buy a cake of soap,” said 
Mrs. O’Brien to her grocer. 

“What kind?” 

“I don’t remember the name,” replied 
Mrs. O’Brien. “But it’s the one the ad- 
vertisements speak of so highly.” 


The Inclusive Parlor Suite 

[Ad in Crawfordsville (Ind.) Review] 

PUBLIC SALE—Thursday, Aug. 6, at 
2 p. m., 704 West Wabash, 8-piece reed 
parlor suite, including lamps, base burner, 
brass bed, springs, mattress, sanitary cot, 
army blankets, iron board, rugs, tea 
wagon and four chairs, electric sweeper, 
like new, dining table, electric heater, 
electric grill, 3 high chairs, kitchen cabinet, 
coal range, 2 large rugs, 7 small rugs, 
dishes, cooking utensils, bicycle, good 
Army saddle, baby crib, Army cot, breech 
loading shotgun. 


Complied With 
“Mother is leaving today,” remarked 


Mrs. Stevenson, “and she feels very de- 
spondent. Won’t you say something te 


cheer her?” 
“Certainly, I'll cheer her,” obliged 
Stevenson. “Hurrah! Hurrah for moth- 


er! 
Sweet Papa’s? 
[Notice in West Point (Neb.) Republican] 
I wish to announce that the Coney 
island ball diamond is now complete an 
in fine shape. I also wish to state that if 
girls want to sit on somebody’s lap, it must 
be their papa’s, no other kind will be ab 
lowed. NTON PSOTA. 














